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The Cornell Countryman wishes to do four things: publish interesting alumni notes, 
furnish campus news, present the latest agricultural information, and stimulate 
boys and girls to seek the aid of their state colleges so that they may 
lead a fuller and finer life. 
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HERE WE ARE AGAIN ‘ 
Attention “Freshman ! 


You will find something about the Cornell 


Co-op in some corner of this magazine every 


| ; 
time it is published throughout the coming year. | How to Save Money , 


Of course the space is too small to tell you about 





the many items we have to offer, but if you drop : a ao a 
: : : : . Buy Used or New Textbooks at the Triangle. 
in from time to time, you will find them on dis- ° 
play. . Receive 624% per cent dividends on all your 
; ; purchases. 

Right now the call is for books and class 


supplies and that’s our most important business. | 3. Open Evenings for your convenience. 
We have them all and also, we have reduced 
prices and a dividend plan that will aid your 


budget. 





Triangle Book Shop 


412 College Ave. Sheldon Court 
THE CORNELL CO-OP | Established 1903 


Evan J. Morris, Prop. 


Opposite Willard Straight 





Your First Lesson 


Norton Printing | | Come to Rothschild’s 
Company | for Everything You Need 


| { Zipper Brief Cases 


| § IES Type Study Lamps 
ALL KINDS OF Qo 
FRATERNITY AND 
SORORITY PRINTING 





na ee a a a a 


| {| Student Laundry Cases 
{| Goose Neck Study Lamps 


ROTHSCHILD’S| 


317 East State Street - Opposite Strand 
= Department Store — Phone 2711 
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To Learn and to Earn 


TUDENTS in agriculture have been welcomed at Cornell and have started 
either the full four-year course, which leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
or are enrolled in the two-year course, which does not yield a degree, but gives special- 


ized training in farm subjects. 


Those who entered these courses had to give satisfactory evidence of graduation 


from high schools, college preparatory schools, or agricultural schools. 


The Winter Courses 


But students in the Winter Short Courses may enter without examination, and 
without a high school education. If they are at least eighteen years old, and even 
if they have gone no farther than the eighth grade, they may enter the Winter Courses, 
of condensed and practical instruction. These courses start November 4 and continue 


for twelve weeks. 


Persons interested may obtain an application blank and a catalog of the Winter 


Courses by writing to 


O. W. SMITH, Secretary 
New York State College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, New York 
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Cooperation in t 


HREE distinguished gentlemen 

were recently sent to Europe by 
our Government to study and report 
on the cooperative movement in that 
part of the world. Omitting the poli- 
tical implications of this gesture, we 
may note the asusmption back of it 
that Europe has much to teach us 
about cooperation, and that we have 
much to learn from Europe. Eco- 
nomic memory is very short. Ten or 
twelve years ago these same European 
countries were sending delegations 
here to study our large-scale, highly 
centralized cooperatives. Evidently 
there is some confusion in public 
opinion and public sentiment regard- 
ing the cooperative movement. 

Which is the most cooperative coun- 
try in the world? The answer to this 
question is: That depends on the type 
of cooperative under consideration. 
If Consumer Cooperation is meant, 
then certain European states are the 
most cooperative. If, however, the 
question refers to such types as co- 
operative marketing, cooperative cred- 
it, cooperative insurance, then the 
United States is by far the most co- 
operative country in the world. 

Consumers Cooperation in Europe 
merits our praise and admiration. In 
the course of the last one hundred 
years it has not only established 
itself firmly in several countries, but 
has made substantial progress. There 
is a glamour about this movement, 
particularly in Great Britain, for the 
beginnings there were so humble and 
the present position is so exalted. 

Why did such brilliant success fin- 
ally crown the labors of the 28 
weavers of Toad Lane, Rochdale, Eng- 
land? They started a tiny retail store, 
selling a few of the supplies found in 
Chandler’s shops of the poorer sort. 
Necessity is said to be a stern mother. 
It was necessity that moved these cot- 
ton weavers to act. For it was in 
this decade that cotton prices made 
their all-time lows (in New Orleans 
in January 1845; in Liverpool in Ap- 
ril 1848). This depression meant ser- 
ious and terrible calamity to the Eng- 
lish cotton weavers. A chance to save 
a few pennies was of overwhelming 
importance to them. Weavers, it may 
be said in passing, are the workers of 
Superior intelligence and ‘ability 
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By J. E. Boyle 


among the cotton mill operatives. 
Given this type of men, and given this 
economic pressure, you have the set- 
ting for the beginnings of the CWS, 
the largest cooperative in the world 
at the present time. 


The’ British CWS _ (Cooperative 
Wholesale Society) is now a “Big 
Business”. The CWS, located at Man- 
chester, is the buying agency and 
wholesaler for the workers’ coopera- 
tive retail stores in England. In 


A Sure Method of Cooperation Between 
Man and Animal 


Scotland at Glasgow, the Scots have 
their Scotch Cooperative Wholesale 
Society, dealing with its 260 retail 
outlets, its 700,000 members, and with 
a share capital of $60,000,000. The 
two groups together do a business of 
over five hundred million dollars a 
year. 


few Rochdale pioneers illustrated 
one vital principle, namely, that 
consumer cooperation flourishes best 


during hard times. In the case of a 
highly industrialized country like 
England or Scotland, there are enough 
wage earners with a low standard of 
living to make the saving of a few 
pennies always an important factor. 
All a consumer cooperative can truth- 
fully promise, when quality and ser- 
vice are considered, is a very small 
saving in money. In England at the 
present time about one-eighth of all 
retail business is done by the coop- 
eratives. In Sweden, it is about one- 
fifth. In the United States there are 
about 3,000,000 members in co-opera- 


tive buying organizations, but their, 


total retail trade is only some $400,- 


Number 1 


he United States 


000,000 a year, that is, less than two 
per cent of our retail trade. The 
secret of these figures is plain. Peo- 
ple with a high standard of living 
prefer to use the regular dealers, 
rather than make the effort and keep 
the few pennies saved by cooperative 
buying. 

Ccoperative buying of farm supplies 
in the United States was for many 
years carried on merely as a side 
line to the cooperative selling of 
grain, dairy products, fruit, vege- 
tables, etc. Within the past twenty 
years there has been a large growth 
of the direct cooperative buying of 
farm supplies by such agencies as 
the GLF of New York state and the 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange of 
Massachusetts. The six States lead- 
ing in the volume of farm supplies 
bought cooperatively are in order 
(1) California, (2) New York, (3) 
Washington, (4) Iowa, (5) Missouri, 
(6) Minnesota. The six States lead- 
ing in percentage of farms making 
cooperative purchases are, in order, 
Minnesota 21.4%; Washington 16.8%; 
Iowa 15.4%; North Dakota 14.2%; 
Wisconsin 13.4%; South Dakota 
13.4%. In New York and Missouri 
the percentage is 12.5%. 

At the present time United States 
farmers are buying cooperatively 
about $250,000,000 worth of supplies, 
and selling cooperatively about two 
billion dollars worth of farm pro- 
ducts. 

Cooperative Marketing 

HILE cooperative marketing has 

definite, political and religious 
aspects in certain quarters, yet it is 
best for us to consider it as strictly a 
business question. In short, coopera- 
tion is merely one way of doirg busi- 
ness. Therefore it must stand or fall 
by the usual two cold-blooded tests 
of business—better service and less 
cost. 

Cooperation does not eliminate the 
middleman. It only furnishes a dif- 
ferent middleman. 

Cooperation does not eliminat: 
speculation. It only enables the farm- 
er to do his own speculating—i.e., 
take all the profits and all the losses 
which come from carrying his own 
speculative risks. I refer here, to; 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Diary of a Farm Practice Student 


By Jerome Holland 


NE 20, 1936—Arrived at the farm 
7 10 P. M. 

June 21—Awakened at six o’clock. 
Inspected barn and surroundings. Ate 
breakfast at eight o’clock. I fed and 
watered the chickens and milked two 
cows. Milking these cows was a sore 
trial. My hands ached, and as I sat 
between the two cows, a tail came 
slap on one cheek. Before I could 
turn the other cheek another tail came 
out of nowhere and socked me in the 
eye. Maybe I’ll get used to it in time. 
I drew water from the well and split 
wood for the kitchen fire. 

June 22—Up at 5:30. From 6:00 till 
7:00 I did chores consisting of water- 
ing and feeding the chickens, carrying 
water, feeding and milking cows. Then 
I helped move pullets from one chick- 
en house to another. At ten I col- 
lected the eggs; there are about 1000 
white leghorns. Till noon I mowed 
red and sweet clover. Then I put 
hay in the mow. This was a very in- 
teresting and a new experience. If 
you think farming is not so hot, try 
this. After unharnessing the horses I 
did the usual chores. I helped make 
a young calf drink milk out of a pail. 
He is a cute little animal, though I 
wish he would keep still. 

June 23—After chores I cultivated 
corn most of the day with a two horse 
cultivator. The farmer told me to 
steer the teeth with my foot. I did, 
and turning at the end of the first 
row found that I’d pulled out every 
hill of corn. Late in the afternoon we 
loaded hay with a tractor and hay- 
loader. Tonight we finally got our 
little calf to drink some milk. He 
doesn’t believe in the old saying, 
“Don’t cry over spilt milk,” as he 
always bawls for more. 

June 24—When chores were done, 
we drew in hay all morning. In the 
afternoon I mowed alfalfa and clover, 
then cleaned up the tools. After milk- 
ing I ran the hand-operated milk 
separator, and what a job that was. 

June 25—After the usual morning 
routine, I had a load of corn ground 
at the mill in town; then came back 
to haying. In the afternoon we went 
to the pastures and gave the sheep 
some salt. As I was bending down, 
the ram, in what was maybe an off- 
tackle slant, hit me, and down I went. 
The rest of the afternoon we hauled 
hay, The haywagon is quite a big 
affair but when out in the field I 
still found trouble in staying on top 
of it. Maybe that ram hit me harder 
than J thought. Chores again. 


June 26—Once more “Chore Time, 
Chore Time, Good Old Early Morn 
Time.” I played the surgeon this 
morning and treated a chicken’s in- 
fected foot. The rest of the day we 
were haying. This is very hard work. 
We still have thirty acres to do. I 
now know the names of the cattle. 
We have four breeds: Jersey, Hol- 
stein, Guernsey and Ayrshire. 


June 27—After chores today we 
worked in the garden, weeding and 
setting eggplants, cabbage and to- 
matoes. Did a little haying and 
spreading manure. Also I carried 
a few things in the old model T truck. 
This was the first time I had ever 
driven a model T. Hurried through 
the chores. We were late. 

June 28—Sunday! Up at 7:10 (We 
shot a skunk last night.) Aside from 
the every day tasks we all took it 
easy. 

June 22—Chores. Mowed hay. Rak- 
ed hay, loaded hay. Mowed hay away. 
Chores. 

June 29—Up at 5:30. Chores over, 
I hoed the garden, cleaned out a 
muddy spring, and brought salt to 
the cows in the pasture. More chores, 
I found out today that a cow stands 
up on her hind feet first, and a horse 
gets up on his front feet first. 

July 1—Chores. Hay mowed, loaded, 
and raked. Helped fix a plow before 
evening’s usual work. 

July 2—Up at 5:30 and after the 
morning’s appetizer fixed a well and 
pounded a few nails. All day we 
drew hay. The hay was dry and hard 
to handle. After chores, let the horses 
out to pasture for the night. 

Juiy 3—Did the usual morning 
work; unloaded two loads of hay. It 
began to rain, so we repaired machin- 
ery and sharpened mower blades. The 


ag. engineering course came in handy, 
In the afternoon I cultivated until I 
broke a tongue. Then I cut some 
wood, and finally helped fix the 
tongue. 

July 4—Worked all day. Moved 
furniture, planted cabbage, hoed 
weeds in the garden. Chores closed 
my second week on the farm. 

July 5—Sunday, the day of rest. 

July 6—Chores. Weeded garden. 
Drew hay and helped saw wood. 
Chores. 

July 7—Drew hay all day long. The 
day was hot and everyone worked 
hard. We need rain badly. 

July 8—Hay, hay, and more hay. 
It is a pressing matter today. We 
worked at a neighbors where they 
told me that there would be good ex- 
perience for a college student. They 
put me right next to the hay press. 
It was a very hot job. Tired of writ- 
ing about chores. They can be taken 
for granted. 

July 9—We worked in timothy hay 
all day. It was very hot. Tonight we 
found three chickens dead from heat. 
The soil is very dry. Even yet as I 
lie awake at night it seems funny for 
things to be so quiet. No cars, no 
yelling, no lights. Then in the middle 
of the night I wake and a cricket goes 
chirp, chirp, chirp. 

July 10—The warm weather is dry- 
ing up the pastures and the cows’ 
milk has diminished. The chickens 
are not laying well. Worked in the 
hayfield. 

July 11—Haying again till 3:30 in 
the afternoon, when I started work 
in the garden. It is still very hot 
and our wells are beginning to dry up. 
Thus ended my third week. 

July 12—Sunday ! ! ! 

July 13—Finished haying today at 
four o’clock. Ninety tons of hay are 
in the barn and now I get some rest 
from this job. But there is always 
something else to do on a farm. To- 
morrow we start on the wheat. This 
afternoon I helped fix a pump to sup- 
ply water to the cattle, as water is 
very low. 

July 14—Worked in the morning 
repairing and oiling the binder. After 
four hours work on it I still don't 
see just how or why it is put together. 
It is a queer machine with too many 
parts for its own good. In the after- 
noon I followed the binder shocking 
wheat. I learned how to tie a knot 
out of the wheat itself. Our water 
supply is going lower and lower. I 
forgot to mention that we sold our 
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young roosters last Saturday. 

July 16—Worked all morning in 
the wheat field. This afternoon I took 
an hour off to go to town to get a 
pair of work shoes. I was tired to- 
night. I remember the first few 
days I was here, the folks, as was 
usual with them, were ready to go to 
bed at eight-thirty. “You don’t go to 
bed at this time of night, do you?” I 
asked. They just smiled and talked 
a little longer, then off they went. 
But in three weeks time, I was beat- 
ing them to bed. Even if there were 
neighbors in to play a little game of 
ecards, upstairs I went. 

July 17—Worked all day in the 
wheat field. I know how to make 
caps on wheat shocks, but I still 
haven’t found a way to keep the 
thistles from sticking into my hands. 
A fine way to tell if any are in my 
hands is to start milking, they soon 
make themselves known. We finished 
cutting the last of the thirty acres of 
wheat today, tomorrow we will finish 
setting it up. 

ULY 18—In the wheat field all day, 

I finished my fourth week on the 
farm. The weather is cooler, but no 
rain has come and the land is very 
dry. 

July 19—Sunday again! 

July 20—This was a day of variety. 
Two hours in the garden. Two and 
one-half hours installing a new well 
casing. We drew in a few loads of 
wheat, then took a wagonload of 
corn to be shelled. Just before chore- 
time we put a baby calf out in the 
small pasture. 

July 21—Worked in the garden two 
hours. Its darn funny how the weeds 
just keep on growing in this dry 
weather, while other things wilt or 
curl up and turn yellow. I mixed a 
ton and a half of scratch feed for the 
chickens (corn, wheat, and barley). 
Chickens certainly have a big appe- 
tite, maybe its because they cackle 
so much. The rest of the day I work- 
ed in the wheat. 

July 22—Worked for a neighbor who 
is thresing wheat. At two o’clock 
it started to rain, so we went home 
and did odd jobs. 

July 23—Until noon I dug fence post 
holes and fixed fence. The post maul 
is a worthy tool. Driving the first 
Dost wasn’t much fun because I 
missed once in a while, but the next 
dozen or so were just pure fun. But 
by noon it had gotten to be work. In 
the afternoon we cut the long grass 
from the pasture for hay. Cows are 
now on winter schedule because of 
dry pasture, and we may be short this 
winter. 

July 24—Unloaded one jag of hay, 
then culled chickens, cleaned and 
Sprayed their houses. Spent a couple 
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hours in the hayfield, then patched a 
tire for the model T truck. 

July 25—From spraying chickens 
to haying to loading wheat—all in 
one day. Ate with very good appetite 
as usual tonight. 


July 26—A very nice Sunday, a day 
of rest to start my sixth week. 

July 27—Sweated again in hay and 
wheat fields. Haying is now over un- 
til we start the second cutting alfalfa 
two weeks hence. We are getting 
ready to thresh tomorrow. 


July 28—This morning, as a pri- 
vileged member of the _ threshing 
crew, I entertained myself nicely in 
the straw loft. I felt as if I were 
breathing in half the thistles, dust 
and chaff, the other‘half collected on 
my face and inside my shirt. Tonight 
I used half the water in the tank for 
my shower. An old tank, plus a piece 
of pipe and a spray attachment, makes 
a dandy cheap shower, lots quicker 
than the old swimming hole. 

July 29—Early in the morning I 
sawed and chopped some wood, then 
went to the wheat field, pitching wheat 
bundles into the thresher, sending 
that straw up to some other poor for- 
saken fellow in the straw loft. 

July 30—Loaded ‘wheat and pulled 
weeds out of the potatoes. 

July 31—Repaired the binder and 
cleaned brooder houses. 

August 1—Buzzed wood today. This 
is no job for the summer time. 

August 2—A day of peace and quiet. 


August 3—Today we killed wood- 
chucks with cynogas, and repaired 
fences. 


August 4—Today we worked in the 
oats-barley field. Oats and barley 
are very short and light. 


August 5—Today I set up oats, 


which are about one third their nor- . 


mal length this year. 


August 6—Last night’s rain gave 
us a day of repairing machinery. 

August 7—Repaired the chicken 
house. It’s a funny thing about a 
farm, you never run out of something 
to fix, more often you have to stop 
doing one thing to fix something else. 

August 8—We went to another farm 
to bind and set up wheat. I’ll be get- 
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ting good at this. My seventh week 
on the farm ends with this shocking 
business. 

August 10—Shocked oats all morn- 
ing, then worked in enlarging chicken 
coops. I’m a better carpenter than I 
thought, I didn’t hit my thumb once. 

August 11—More of the same. 

UGUST 12—Today I helped repair 
a rotary pump, and chopped some 
wood. 

August 13—Worked stretching wov- 
en fencing and barbed wire. Profes- 
sor King called today. 

August 14—Threshed oats at a 
neighbors. 

August 15—We worked hard storing 
oats in the barn because it looked 
like rain. The oats were musty. 

August 16—Sunday and exceeding- 
ly warm it is. 

August 17—This morning a gard- 
ener by profession, this afternoon a 
real farmer, complete with straw hat 
and handkerchief around neck, thresh- 
ing oats. 

August 18—More oats. 

August 19—Still more oats, and still 
more appearance of storms. Alfalfa 
is short. 


August 20—Repaired a tractor plow, 
measured a field and plowed with a 
sulky plow. 


August 21—It threatened to rain, so 
again we kept indoors. 

August 22—The oat stubble being 
plowed under, I rolled the field today 
to prepare for winter wheat. 


August 23—This is the beginning of 
the end, my last week on the farm 
before the football season. 

August 24—Today I cut down rough, 
tough burdocks with an axe, other 
weeds I cut with a scythe. Then I roll- 
ed the plowed field again. 

August 25—Threshed oats and bar- 
ley at a neighbors today. Barley 
beards were an aggravating thing. 
Every time I tied down my shirt 
sleeves and tightened my collar, one 
of the pesky things dug into my ribs 
or shoulder, and the hunt was on. 

August 26—Threshing. 


August 27—Spent the entire day 
harrowing with a_ tractor-drawn 
spring tooth harrow. The tractor did 
a good job, but it was awfully hot and 
noisy sitting behind the wheel all 
day. It made such a clatter that one 
day I was caught in a thunder shower 
because I hadn’t noticed it was com- 
ing. 

August 28—Threshing ended today. 


August 29—Today writes finis on 
the summer’s farming for me. No more 
chores for a while, no more cows to 
milk, no more thistles to be pricked 
by. Now instead of going to bed at 
8:30 I will stay up till ten. 
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Freshman Week-end 


IALOGUE overheard in a girl’s 
dormitory on Friday of Freshman 
weekend after dinner. 

Characters: Two Junior Grand- 
mothers Esther and Jane. Two Fresh- 
man Granchildren, Mary and Luella. 

Moral: History repeats itself. 

Curtain rises on a disorderly double 
room. Esther is hanging dresses: Jane 
pictures. 

Jane, looking at formals. You going 
to have a date every night. You’re as 
bad as the frosh. 


Esther, “As bad?” 


Jane, “Yes, I should think you’d 
get tired being just a flit. We both 
thought it was fun when you wrote 
down the number of men scalps you 
had been out with collected on your 
desk blotter frosh year but—” 


Esther “There, there now, quiet 
down. Didn’t old Ezra himself say 
that this was a place where you could 
find instruction in every subject. If 
I prefer to get mine on dates and let 
you get yours in dramatic club then 
we're both happy.” 

Knock at the door. 

Esther, “Come in if you have to.” 


Two grandchildren, “We’re looking 
for some freshmen.” 

Esther, “We’re juniors but come in 
anyway.” 

Luella, “We’ll come in if we can 
take our shoes off. We’ve been down- 
town.” (emphasis on the down) 

Jane, “Sit down and we’ll begin the 
rounds. In the first round they ex- 
change names; second hometowns, and 
third, majors. Long silence. Every- 


Cooperation in the United 


(Continued from page 1) 


those inherent risks which thus far 
have been uninsurable. 

Cooperatives cannot fix prices. The 
consumer still has a big voice in that 
process. 

Cooperatives cannot guarantee cost 
of production plus a profit. 

Cooperatives cannot cut the costs 
greatly. 

So much for the negative side of 
the picture. 

Looking at the positive side, certain 
principles are revealed to us. 

A cooperative at first may show 
little, if any, dividends to its members, 
yet in the long run may prove a great 
asset to them. Because it confers 


By M. Brooks and J. Bockee 


one is afraid that further conversa- 
tion will reveal life history which the 
frosh’s mothers have evidently warned 
them not to do. 

Telephone rings. 

Esther runs to answer it. “No I’ve 
got a date with one of your fraternity 
brothers. Can I think of anybody else. 
Well of course there’s Jane. (They 
both laugh) “Or two freshmen. I'll 
ask them.” (Calls to the frosh explain- 
ing that they’ll go out together.) 

Luella, “Who is he? Is he any 
house?” 


Esther, “Oh he’s a lot of fun. A Phi 
Zete.” 


Luella’s eyes get bigger. “I’ll go.” 

Mary, “What about the surprise 
party Miss Rose is giving?” 

Luella, “Do you suppose she’ll know 
if I’m not there?” 


Esther, “How could she know with 
so many frosh?” She returns to the 
telephone to finish arranging details 
for the date. 


Luella, “Oh I hope you didn’t want 
to go, Mary.” 

Mary, “No I’d rather go out with 
some girls that I know.” 


Esther returns with Cornellian. 
“Let’s look him up, Luella.” She turns 
to the well-thumbed fraternity section 
where 39 stalwari Phi Zetes and one 
police dog pose for an admiring pub- 
lic. Luella forgets duty and Miss 
Rose’s party. She looks not only at 
her date but the other 38 Phi Zetes. 


Luella, “I haven’t got anything to 
wear.” 
Jane, “Esther can lend you a dress.” 


certain incidental and certain funda- 
mental benefits, if organized where it 
is needed, and according to sound bus- 
iness principles. Among the incident- 
al benefits conferred in recent years 
by some of our ten thousand market- 
ing cooperatives are these: curing of 
trade abuses; profitable cooperation 
with the middlemen (i.e., “industry 
cooperation”); market information; 
bargaining power; economies in mar- 
keting. The fundamental benefits are 
of two general kinds. (1) The coopera- 
tives have standardized their products. 
One of the biggest steps forward ever 
taken in American marketing is our 
improvements in inspecting, grading, 
and standardizing. Cooperatives have 


Luella, “My mother told me not to 
start borrowing although my sister 
and I always used to—” 

Esther with handful of dresses, 
“Come let’s try these on. The three 
B’s of college life are borrowing, bull 
sessions and breaking dates, you 
know.” 

Luella, “I'll be very careful of 
them. I have a full length mirror 
in my room. Can’t we go up there?’ 

Esther, “Let’s go. How’d you. frosh 
rate that?” 

Exit Esther and Luella. 


Jane, “Do you mind if I get started 
on some business. I’ve got to get some 
letters out for dramatic club. You and 
Luella are certainly opposites.” 


Mary, “That’s what I thought about 
you and Esther.” 

Jane, “Are you going out for any 
activities?” 

Mary, “If I can get in. Is it awfully 
hard? Are you really vice-president 
of dramatic club? I saw your name in 
the freshman bible.” 


Jane, “Yes, but I’m not quite as 
famous as you sound. Everyone has 
to start as a compet. I’ll take you 
over tomorrow to sign up.” 

Mary, “Oh, thank you!” 


Jane, “Well, I didn’t say I’d get 
you in.” 

Mary, “Oh, I know I’ll have to 
work.” 

Enter J.uella and Esther, dressed 
to go out. All four girls go down- 
stairs to sign out—two to the movies 
and riding and the other two to the 
home-ec meeting. 


States 


had and do have a big part in this 
program. (2) Better Production. In 
adjusting production to demand, both 
as to quality and quantity, the coop- 
eratives have been the best agency 
thus far developed in the United 
States. This service alone  justi- 
fies us in giving  wholehearted 
and sympathetic and intelligent sup- 
port to our cooperative movement. 
Marketing begins on the farm—in 
planting the right seed, breeding the 
right livestock. Ninety per cent of 
the marketing problem is a production 
problem and is solved on the farm. 
That is why we need, and must have, 
more real cooperatives. 
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New Jersey’s governors are not re- 
quired to appoint to county boards of 
election persons recommended by the 
state chairmen of the Democratic and 
Republican parties, the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey held recently. In so 
doing, it dismissed the appeal of the 
candidates recommended by Henry 
W. Jeffers, Republican State chair- 
man. 

"11 

Harry Philips is located at Ridge- 
bury, N. Y. on a dairy farm. Harry 
is married and has three children. 

13 

E. Victor Underwood, president of 
the GLF Holding Corporation, speak- 
ing at the Ithaca Kiwanis Club lunch- 
eon June 1, traced the background of 
this agricultural co-operative from 
its early origins in the Grange pur- 
chasing and the Farm Bureau, to its 
present status with 160 retail stores, 
of which thirty have already paid for 
themselves and are distributing divi- 
dends. He commented on the coop- 
eration between the GLF and the Uni- 
versity which makes possible the im- 
mediate use of new feed and fertilizer 
formulae developed at the College of 
Agriculture. The GLF has recently 
completed a new office building in 
Ithaca. 

Albert L. Lewison lives at 510 West 
110 St., New York City. He is pro- 
duction manager of Thomas Hogan 
Inc. insurance underwriters. He 
writes, “Married Mae Slattery of 
George White Scandal’s fame. Have 
two children: girl ten and boy seven. 
He has made surveys of the insurance 
conditions in European countries in 
thé past few years. 

Clyde W. Bame died of a heart at- 
tack June 28, 1936. 

14 

Claribel Nye is now living at 2320 
LeConte Avenue, Berkeley, Cal., where 
she is in the extension department of 
the University of California. She has 
recently joined the Cornell Women’s 
Club of Northern California. 

15 

Stanley S. Greene writes: “... em- 
ployed at Mississippi State College as 
al associate professor of agricultural 
education for the past fifteen years, 
the last eight years serving also as 


supervisor of vocational education. 
March 1, 1935, I returned to New York 
State as extension agent for the Soil 
Conservation Service at Bath. Octo- 
ber 1, 1935, was made project mana- 
ger of the Chenango River area, with 
headquarters at Norwich. February 
1, 19386 I was made acting State co- 
ordinator for the entire Soil Conser- 
vation Service in New York State with 
headquarters at Ithaca, where I am 
now stationed and where I have mov- 
ed my family.| Family consists of 
wife and seventeen-year-old boy, who 
will attend Ithaca High School this 
fall and the University, I hope, next 
fall.” Greene’s address is 108 South 
Albany Street. 


"16 

Frederick Brooks, Mrs. Brooks 
(formerly Constance Badger and his 
three high school-age daughters have 
moved to Schenectady where Mr. 
Brooks is employed by the Quaker 
Oats Company. 

Mrs. Chester Justis, nee Ruth Lewis 
Clever died at her home in Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 22, 1936. 

Herman Samuelson runs a feed 
store in Toms River, N. J. He got 
mixed up in politics this year al the 
Republican convention in Cleveland, 
Chio where he wus a delegate. 


19 

Dr. Carlos E. Chardon is regional 
reconstructional director for the Fed- 
eral government in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. His master plan for Puerto 
Rico’s future has been accepted, in 
part, by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. 

20 

H. B. Allen sailed September 26 for 
Macedonia, Greece, to resume his dut- 
ies as Director of Education for the 
Near East Foundation in Greece, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Syria and Cyprus. 
Prof. Allen with Mrs. Allen, who ac- 
companied him abroad, has _ been 
spending the summer visiting his fam- 
ily in Kent. He was in Ithaca for a 
time making arrangements with the 
University for extension courses for 
an English agriculturist, John Weston, 
who is to assist Prof. Allen with one 
of the Near East Foundation’s new 
projects, namely rural life work on 
the Island of Cyprus. 


Two important new projects will oc- 
cupy the better part of Prof. Allen’s 
time during the coming year. One 
is the concentration of the rural life 
work in Macedonia, which during the 
last five years has been widely scat- 
tered. The work is chiefly concerned 
with trying to improve health, child 
welfare, living conditions and earning 
power of the great refugee population 
of Greece. The second new project 
is the development of a rural program 
on the Island of Cyprus. 

Prof. Allen’s service, has included 
the developing of the educational 
system within orphanages, post-or- 
phanage training of youth to increase 
their earning power, and the later 
practical program of rural life educa- 
tion for the underprivileged of the 
Near Eastern countries. 


21 

Helen Dates of Groton was again di- 
rector of Camp Comstock, Girl Scout 
Camp on Cayuga Lake. For several 
years she was bacteriologist for the 
Commercial Solvents Corporation at 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Richard B. Mihalko is Rockland 
County Agent living in Glens Falls. 
“Dick” married Violet Tripp ’21 and 
they have two children. They have 
just bought a three acre Rockland 
County fruit farm. 

Hicks W. Putman is manager of 
the branch office of Airway vacuum 
cleaners, in the Fox Theatre Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. He recently bought 
a farm for a summer home. He has 
two children. His address is Bale 
Avenue, Cynwyd, Pa. 

Gordon Cairns has joined the Ani- 
mal Husbandry Extension Staff to re- 
place Clarence G. Bradt. 


Carl W. Nordgren, who teaches in 
Little Falls, attended the University 
Summer Session. He and Mrs. Nord- 
gren (Mary I. Morgan) ’20 and their 
daughter, Mary Ellen, spent the sum- 
mer in Ithaca. 

Alfred C. Lechler, 3315 Englewood 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
married since 1926. He received the 
CLU degree at the American College 
of Life Underwriters last year, and is 
associated with the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, 800 Provident Trust 
Building, Seventeenth and Chestnut 
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Streets, Philadelphia. He and Mrs. 
Lechler attended the ’21 reunion this 
year. 

23 

Miles D. Pirnie has just finished his 
fifth year as director of the W. K. 
Kellogg Bird Sanctuary for Michigan 
State College. He is the author of 
Michigan Waterfowl Management, a 
328-page book published in 1935 by 
the Michigan Conservation Depart- 
ment, for whom he worked in 1928- 
1931. He is still majoring in water- 
fowl work; went for three months’ 
field work for the Biological Survey 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michi- 
gan in the fall of 1934. He taught in 
the summer school of biology of Mich- 
igan State College at the Sanctuary; 
and teaches wildlife management dur- 
ing the regular term. His address is 
Box 174, Battle Creek, Mich., or Route 
1, Augusta, Mich. He has three girls 
and one boy. 

24 

Isaac Cohen, 597 Lenox Road, 
Brooklyn, is inspector with the Foods, 
Certified Laboratories, Inc., 19 Hud- 
son Street, New York City. 

25 

Eugene Borda is manager of a 2200 
acre sugar plantation at Benes 
Oriente, Cuba, for the United Fruit 
Company. 

°26 

Herbert S. Wilgus, Jr., is at Colo- 
rado State College, at Fort Collins, 
Colo. Mrs. Wilgus (Evelyn E. Reyna) 
723 and their children spent the 
month of July in Albany and Ithaca, 
and were accompanied on their re- 
turn by Elena Reyna ’36, Mrs. Wil- 
gus’ sister. 

°28 

Samuel Abraham has been promoted 
to be chief of the division of milk in- 
spection, Department of Health, New 
York City. 

30 

W. Ferris Dunning married Gert- 
rude A. Campbell on August 22. He 
is with the Household Finance Com- 
pany in Brooklyn. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. James Gibson, Jr., 
(Mabel Custin) have a son, Robert W. 
Gibson, born December 17, 1935. They 
live at 122 Brostol Street, Canadaigua. 


31 

Announcement has been made of 
the marriage, in Owego, of Catherine 
A. Blewer to Harrison C. Bartlett, of 
Albion. Bartlett is an alumnus of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dorothy F. Borst is engaged to 
David L. MacFeiggan, both of Elmira; 
the wedding to take place this Fall. 

32 

Jean O. Frederick of New York 
City and Greenlawn, L. I. was married 
August 14 to Charles Rawlings of 
New York. Mr. and Mrs. Rawlings 
will be in Nova Scotia until Christ- 
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mas, after which they will leave for 
Florida. 


Margaret M. Sanford and Donald 
W. Hughes were married August 19. 
Mrs. Hughes has been dietitian at the 
Newton Memorial Hospital in New 
Jersey. 


William Eldridge married Margaret 
Milburn of New Hartford on July 
fourth. They are living on Leather 
Stocking Street, Cooperstown. 


Myra Emerson of Ithaca and Wal- 
ter Francis Ryan, graduate student 
were married at the home of the bride, 
June 26, 1936. They will live in Ithaca. 
Mr. Ryan is an instructor in Eco- 
nomics in the university. 


Frances Eve Duky of Ithaca and 
Richard Rieiverts, Cornell engineer of 
the 1933 vintage were married on 
July 18 in Sage chapel. They will live 
in New York city. 

Margaret M. Sanford ’32 of Forest 
Home and Donald Hughes were mar- 
ried recently. She leaves hospital di- 
etetics at Newton memorial hospital 
in New Jersey to cook for her hus- 
band. 


Sherman Mather married Madeline 
Woolsey at her home in Canastota 
August 27, 1936. Both were former 
teachers at West Leyden Central 
School. The Mathers will live in 
Moriah where he is District Superin- 
tendent of Schools and she, a member 
of the faculty. 


33 
Amy Louise Toby and Harry Russell 
both of Ithaca were married June 27, 
at the First Methodist Church of 
Ithaca. 


34 
Alma Elizabeth Hipwood of Water- 
vliet and Dr. John J. Keenan of Troy 
were married May 30. 


Edna A. Botsford of Jacksonville 
and Harvey Wright Mollis of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, were married 
at the home of the bride, June 22, 
1936. They will live in Chelsea, Mass., 
where Mr. Mollis is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church. 


Frank M. King, Jr. is assistant to 
the manager of the Cedarbrook Coun- 
try Club, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
His engagement to Elinor Reincke of 
New York City and Bolton Landing- 
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on-Lake George has been announced, 
and they are to be married in the early 
fall. 

Edna A. Botsford, daughter of Pro- 
fessor Harold E. Botsford ’18 and Mrs, 
Botsford of Jacksonville, was married 
to Harvey W. Hollis on June 23. Mr. 
Hollis is pastor of the First Baptist 
Church at Chelsea, Mass., where the 
couple live at 27 Bellingham Street. 

David L. Benner has left the Bar- 
clay Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa., and 
may be reached at Hotel Claridge, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Lillian M. English of Woodhaven 
and Thomas B. Martin of City Island 
were married August 6. They will 
live at Horseheads, New York. 

John J. Ferraro, former Varsity 
football star and Senior captain of 
the basketball team, has joined the 
Montreal Football Club as playing 
coach, one of the most powerful 
backfields in Eastern Canada in some 
years, Ferraro was playing coach 
for the Hamilton Tigers when they 
won the Eastern Canada champion- 
ship. 

Edward H. Hamilton married Ruth 
Sherman, Syracuse ’35, on September 
5. Hamilton teaches at Cincinnatus. 

Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Alma E. Hipwood of 
Watervliet to Dr. John J. Keenan, St. 
Bonaventure °’30, on May 30. Mrs. 
Keenan had been associated with the 
rural resettlement program of the 
FERA, and was social class work su- 
pervisor with the TERA in the Water- 
vliet Department of Welfare. Dr. 
Keenan is training at the Boston City 
Dispensary. 

35 

Robert “Bob” Boehlecke, who was 
with the Ferry Morse Seed Company 
in Detroit last winter, has returned 
to the Empire State this summer. At 
present he is in Saratoga, where the 
mineral springs still bubble, though 
drouth and dry wells assail many 
parts of the state and nation. Bob 
has been working this summer as as- 
sistant county agent of Saratoga coun- 
ty. 

Sarah P. Weisbrodt and Frederick 
Stutz A.B. ’35 were married in the 
First Methodist Church of Ithaca. 
They will live in Bainbridge, N. Y. 

Roy H. Paulus has resigned his 
Constableville position to teach Voca- 
tional Agriculture in the new Newark 
Valley School. If you should see a 
rattling ’35 Chevy wheezing up and 
down Newark Valley hills-~why that’s 
Roy. 

George R. Barns, son of Amos A. 
Barns ’08 married Margaret L. Ander- 
son in Grand Rapids, Mich., August 
.22 They are making their home at 
116 Farm Street, Ithaca. 

Ruth Harder is working in the 
Treasurer’s Office. 
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409 College Ave. 






The 
Ithaca Engraving 
Company 


WELCOMES 


the 


FROSH CLASS 


And Extends 


GREETINGS 


“THE OLD BOYS” 


You will find us on our toes here at 
Seneca and Tioga Streets .. . ready 
to take care of all your 
Photo-Engraving 
Needs 
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Ithaca Engraving Co. 


404 Eddy St. 








A convenient and economical store for college men; 
featuring the latest in men's wear. 


TUXEDOS $10.00—$12.50—$14.50 
Including Vest 
SAVE MONEY 


We have a complete tailoring department, doing press- 
ing, cleaning and all kinds of repair work. Pressing 
contracts sold. We call and deliver. Dial 2500. 


The Kollegetown Shop 







THE KOLLEGETOWN SHOP 
WELCOME 
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LOWEST PRICES 


3 Shirts 
1 Underwear 
1 Pajamas 
10 Misc. Pieces— 
Sox 
Towels 
Handkerchiefs 


Additional Pieces Proportionately 


Student Laumdry Agency, Jur. 


C. F. Fagan ’37, Pres. 
W. J. Miller ’°38—Vice-Pres., 


IN OUR 40 YEARS 
THRIFT SERVICE 
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CORNELL DAIRY TEAM WINS 


Ceylon Snider ’38, Reed Adams ’37, 
and Roger Hopkins ’38 were the win- 
ning dairy cattle judging team at 
Eastern States Exposition September 
23. Holstein, Ayrshire, Guernsey, and 
Jersey breeds were judged. Teams 
from states colleges of agriculture in 
Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and New England competed. 

The Cornell team took first in the 
judging of all breeds; first in Jer- 
seys; first in Holsteins; second in 
Ayrshires; and third in Guernseys. 
Snider was high individual; Adams 
third, and Hopkins fourth. In judg- 
ing Jerseys, Snider was first and 
Hopkins ninth; Holstein, Adams first, 
Hopkins fourth, and Snider eighth; 
Ayrshire, Adams fifth, Snider sixth, 
and Hopkins tenth; Guernsey, Snider 
fourth, and Adams tenth. 


Cornell Offers Poultry Nutrition 
Course 


The poultry department at the New 
York state college of agriculture of- 
fers a poultry feeding course from 
October 27 to 29. 

Discussions of feeding with poul- 
trymen are said to be important this 
year because of the relatively high 
cost of grain and other feeds. Studies 
over a period of years have shown 
that feed costs make up one-half or 
more of all costs of keeping poultry. 
The school aims to help poultrymen 
with new facts on poultry feeding that 
may result in better and cheaper 
feeding. 

Instruction is given by members of 
the poultry staff at Cornell and by R. 
M. Bethke of the Ohio agricultural 
experiment station and by J. E. Hunter 
of Pennsylvania state college. 

More information on the short 
course in poultry nutrition may be had 
from the poultry department at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. 


CORNELL WINS BEEF 
CATTLE PRIZES 


Groups of five steers in special pre- 
mium groupings took third and fifth 
prizes. The third group out-sold the 
champions of the show. 

With Aberdeen Angus, Cornell took 
first prize in the yearling bull class, 
second in the bullcalf, and first prize 
on a pair of bulls. One of these was 
junior champion bull of the show. 

Professor Hinman and herdsman 
Harold Hamilton accompanied the 
herd to the show. 


Ithaca, New York, October, 1935 


SUMMER ON THE CAMPUS 


In the summer quiet and sunlight, 
with the students away for the sum- 
mer recuperating strength and spirits 
for another term, the campus and 
town have seen some changes also. 


Returning students will see the 
workmen busy on the new $50,000 ad- 
dition to the University Library, pro- 
viding room for 180,000 volumes. Stu- 
dents can watch the work from the 
windows of Willard Straight cafeteria, 
or perhaps as they pore over thick 
volumes in the reading room of the 
Library, they will be cheered rather 
than disturbed by a little noise, which 
will assure them that others too are 
working. 


No signs of the new veterinary 
building are yet to be seen. 


Throughout the city house numbers 
have been stenciled on the curbs with 
waterproof paint. These will be a 
great help to the students, particular- 
ly the freshmen, and will save them 
many wandering and erratic steps. 


Stewart Avenue, that old rough 
hewn brick pavement with the street 
car track along the part between 
State Street and the bridge is really 
smooth. Student autos will surely 
appreciate this. 


As new compets join the old, they 
will find Schoellkopf refurnished and 
rearranged. On Schoellkopf_ grid- 
iron too, the fans this year will find 
a new Cornell football team, under 
the tutelege of Carl Snavely. The 
first game of the season, played Sep- 
tember 26 at Ithaca found Alfred at 
the short end of a 74-0 score. This 
year’s schedule is for eight games. 


And then in mid August there was 
the annual Empire State glad show in 
the Drill Hall. Contrast the appear- 
ance of that stone building on differ- 
ent occasions. Its gay orderliness at 
the show when it was transformed 
into a garden with varicolored rows 
of glads is the farthest thing imagin- 
able from its hectic aspect on regis- 
tration day. Then it looks like the 
room of a political convention. The 
signs on each table represent courses 
instead of states. 


The cutest part of. the show this 
year was the children’s’ exhibit. 
Prizes were given for classes in Flow- 
er arrangement, miniature gardens 
and roadside planting. 


Around the 
Top of 
**The Hill’’ 


Number 1 


FACULTY NEWS 


E. S. Philips, announcer for WESG 
and instructor in extension teaching 
had an article published in the Sep- 
tember issue of Leica Photography. He 
described the value of being able to 
take pictures in connection with 
scientific work. 


Mrs. Dorothy Thomas, illustrator 
for the office of publication in Roberts 
Hall designed and painted a set of 
murals which were shown at the 
State Fair at Syracuse. The panels 
illustrated the services which the ex- 
tension workers at Cornell perform 
for the state. The first panel illus- 
trates a well-lighted living room at 
night with a mother sewing; the next 
shows a young mother sending her 
children to school; then follows a kit- 
chen interior with canning of fruits 
and vegetables. Other panels show 
flower gardens, an orchard scene with 
modern spraying equipment, a road- 
side stand for the sale of farm pro- 
duce, and a veterinarian putting a 
spaniel’s legs in splints. 


CORNELL ECONOMISTS 
VISIT ENGLAND 


Headed by Dean Ladd, a delegation 
of five from the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture attended the in- 
ternational conference of agricultur- 
al economists at St. Andrews Univer- 
sity, Perthshire, Scotland, August 30 
to September 6. Dean Ladd spoke on 
“What Government Should Do For 
Agriculture.” With him went Pro- 
fessors George F. Warren and Paul S. 
Williamson, together with Thomas N. 
Hurd and John N. Efferson. 


Our Man Friday 


Returning early to the quiet cam- 
pus, some staff members of the Coun- 
tryman approached their fourth floor 
offices in Roberts Hall for a first 
glimpse around. And like Robinson 
Crusoe on his little isle, they stopped 
short at the sight of tracks. Across 
the gleaming, newly varnished floor 
of the outer room marched a set of 
footsteps straight into the editorial 
and business sanctum. A little mild 
speculation failed to discover any 
clues, and the lack of Sherlocks 
among the staff members leaves the 
case unravelled. Crusoe found his 
man Friday, but this set of footprints. 
is still a black mystery. 
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To The Freshmen 


Greetings to you, Cornell frosh, 
come look the campus over, by gosh; 
lift your eyes to the old libe tower, 
and hear the time called hour by hour. 
Come walk along the paths so smooth, 
and tread not on the turf forsooth, 
else sophs will grab you on the hoof. 
Go meet your mates at Willard 
Straight, but gossip not too long past 
eight. Stretch your legs and do not 
glower, from an hus hails to McGraw’s 
tower; delve into work and so to bed, 
and keep the ledger out of red; meet 
the profs and to them talk, but at 
apple polish they will balk. Let music 
play and have some fun, yet come not 
in with morning sun; seek wisdom 
early, not too late, go not to Sage to 
meet your fate; and in your first 
year’s well laid plan, resolve to read 
the Countryman. 


The first undergraduates to come 
back to the upper campus for a fall 
term course were the thirty-odd stu- 
dents registered in veg crops course 
113. A week before regular classes 
commenced, these fellows were seen 
clustered about different parts of the 
experimental gardens at East Ithaca, 
or working indoors while Ithaca 
weather rained without. Friday af- 






Each year the campus takes anew 





A bustle and a glamor, 


As students old friendships renew 


Old students go, their work begun 





But now we have the freshman new 








With no sadness and no langour. 


And so each term new students come 


So let us see what they can do. 
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ternoon, September 25, observers 
could have seen the climax of activ- 
ity. Out to the watermelon patch they 
marched, Professor Work, assistants, 
and students all, with carving knife 
in hand, and joy in their hearts. Amid 
geysers of watermelon seeds. they 
moved slowly down row after row, 
leaving havoc and rinds behind them. 
Members of the class deprecated only 
the brevity of the period alloted to 
sampling this succulent crop. 


Now that Cornell’s odorless cabbage 
has captivated the world, and the 
pungent onion is being prodded and 
experimented with in hopes of rob- 
bing it of its eye-filling strength, 
Cornell plant breeders set themselves 
a new task with celery. Celery is a 
vegetable much used in the raw. Some 
folks say that it is because it provides 
an excellent way of exercising the 
jaws and teeth, in contrast to the rest 
of our modern foods. But they add 
that when a test chewing shows that 
breakage occurs only after ten min- 
utes, then it is advised to cream the 
vegetable to soften the fibers and sur- 
round them with a buffer layer to pro- 
tect the consumer. Though most 
people would not agree with such a 
harsh opinion of an estimable vege- 
table, they do find it annoying to get 





























Picture framing is an art. Bring 
your pictures and things you 
want to keep to us to be framed. 
We have been framing pictures 
for 25 years. You will like our 
work 
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their teeth tied up in celery strings. 
D. S. Curtis of the vegetable crops de- 
partment is trying to eliminate these 
strings. It will be a long hard job, 
but results of the work will attract at- 
tention the world around. The string 
has been taken out of string beans, 
so why not celery? 


TEN YEARS AGO 

Professor James E. Boyle came back 
to the farm management building on 
September 1, after an absence of seven 
months. He spent four and one half 
months in France and seven weeks in 
Italy. During the rest of the time, 
he visited Switzerland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Holland, and England. He 
studied the marketing of food pro- 
ducts with particular emphasis on the 
cost and efficiency of distribution of 
milk and other food products. Pro- 
fessor Boyle says, “The French eat 
twice as much bread as we do.” 


1926 Football Schedule 
Sept. 25—Geneva at Ithaca 
Oct. 2—Niagara at Ithaca 
Oct. 9—Williams at Ithaca 
Oct. Michigan State at Ithaca 
Oct. 30—Columbia at New York 
Nov. 6—St. Bonaventure at Ithaca 
Nov. 13—Dartmouth at Ithaca 
Nov. 25—Pennsylvania at Ithaca 


and the low prices. 









Busy since 1909 












Student Supply Store, Inc. 


403 College Ave. 

































































































































































































































































Home-Ec Doings 





Dear Folks at Home: 

Well, I got here just in time to get 
my page in the Countryman. Julie 
and all the rest were working fever- 
ishly to get the copy ready and all 
wondering what was happening over 
at Home Ec. anyway, enough to fill up 
a page, and I guess I was supposed 
to have come already last week. 

Our office floor has been painted and 
things look terribly clean, consider- 
ing what a reputation editorial offices 
have. The Countryman office is the 
one place I could put my feet up on 
the table without a twinge of con- 
science, and now I simply didn’t have 
the nerve. Ah well, time and tide 
and wait till we start wrapping copy 
in there and get glue all over every- 
thing. 

Anyway here I am, unpacked and 
only half registered and I am sup- 
posed to fill a page right now so they 
can rush it down to the printers. 
That’s why you hate and adore journ- 
alism at the same time—it’s so in- 
considerate and inexorable and so you 
drop everything else and work like 
mad because you’d rather be doing it 
than anything else. 

I went up to the college the first 
thing this morning, but hardly any- 
one was there. They were all, stu- 
dents and staff, over at the Drill Hall 
registering. After poking around a 
bit, I did run across the practice 
house twins, and by all appearances 
they have come through the summer 
in fine shape. You remember I told 
you about the baby twins, whose 
mother died when they were born, so 
their father loaned them to the col- 
lege for a year. They spent the sum- 
mer up in the child nutrition apart- 


ment, getting big and brown under 


the care of some students. Mary Alice 
is the elder by fifteen minutes and 
a bit heavier than Sister Rose 
Ann. And they’re both darlings. 
You must hand it to the students that 
they don’t spoil the babies with over- 
attention. 

It was a thrill, going over to the 
Drill Hall and meeting everybody. 
Miss Blackmore and Miss Pfund were 
back from their trip around the 
world, bringing back, I hear, half of 
its treasures with them to Ithaca. 
Miss Blackmore collected costumes 
from the different countries they vis- 
ited for the college, and we're all 
anxious to see them. They are prob- 
ably going to be shown during Farm 
and Home Week next February, in 
case you’re interested. 

We have some new faculty mem- 
bers. In the Costume Shop, Miss 
Montague has been replaced by Miss 


From 
Van Rensselaer 
Hall 
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Joan Di Stephano of New York. She 
has a fascinating background of ex- 
perience. She has studied at Pratt 
and Columbia, designed in a private 
shop in Paris; did buying in the Bud- 
get Shop in Lord and Taylor, New 
York City; conducted her own dress- 
making shop, and taught art and 
crafts. The College picked her out 
for a winner when she attended their 
summer school in 1935. Miss Rhea 
Brown, who graduated here in 1935, 
is instructing in the Household Art 
Department. 

The extension staff has several new 
peopie, I hear, including a man! Mr. 
Mark Entorf is an extension assistant 
professor in the departments of Fam- 
ily Life and Rural Social Organiza- 
tion. I have an immense respect for 
the extension program of the state, 
ever since I went to the State Fair 
and saw what marvelous things they 
do. I feel a sort of challenge about 
going into my foods courses this term, 
after sampling the baked and canned 
goods which the 4-H girls had on ex- 
hibit. I couldn’t keep away from Miss 
Brewer who did the judging and gave 
us samples of the products so that we 
might cast our opinion. 

Miss Rose had a party last Satur- 
day, when all the new staff members 
met the old ones and their husbands. 
They played croquet on her lawn, and 
later enjoyed a buffet supper. 

The freshmen I have been meeting 
in the dorms are so cute and smart- 
looking that you just can’t call them 
green. Of course there’s always an 
occasional misfit. One of them, poor 
girl, was stuck away somewhere 
amongst a swarm of seniors (the 
dormitories are crowded for space 
this year). She came in to ask if 
the dress she had over her arm was 
the right thing to wear for Pan-Hell 
night. Well, it wasn’t. Mind you, her 
mother had put weeks into sewing a 
countless number of bows and frills 
which may have been just the thing 
for her high school prom, but would 
make her an awful frump at college. 

I asked her what college she was in, 
and felt myself smirking satisfaction 
when she said it wasn’t Home Eco- 
nomics, because I am sure that if she 
had been coming to our college, she 
wouldn’t have been in that fix. Our 
freshmen practically have an orienta- 
tion course before they register, with 
all the carefully worked-out informa- 
tion which is sent to them during the 
summer, and then Freshmen Week- 
end. All the Home Economics fresh- 
men came last weekend to “get wise”, 
and wear off the raw edges. Miss 
Rose’s talk to them about the mean- 


ing of home economics education an 
its application to the individual 
pressed them a great deal and gay 
them the right point of view towa 
Home Economics. A lot of people si 
have the horrible idea that home ee 
nomics is all learning how to coe 
and sew and become a dietitian. Mig 
Schumaker, who teaches the studen 
guidance courses, told them aba 
planning their programs, helping the 
to think of the program as a mea 
of personal development as well 
getting prepared for a job. The Hon 
Economics Club gave a tea, and som 
of the Ithaca girls put on a style show 
to give them an idea of what cloth 
they will need and want to be wea 
ing at college. The nice thing abo 
the style show was that they did 
show a wardrobe which in your wil 
est dreams of being rich might com 
true, but just the sort of thin 
which any girl might buy or be ab 
to make for herself. Some of 
dresses were new, but a lot of the 
were remodeled to meet the chang 
styles. Some were just brightené 
up with new accessories, those brig 
angels which make you look as if ya 
had a million clothes when all # 
time it is one dress with several bell 
and scarfs and clips to change off. — 

Coming back to the little freshma 
who started me off telling you 
about this, we ripped off all 
cute little bows, wttached a coup 
clips, and oh my! Mark my words th 
she is going to make history in th 
institution. 

Tell Brother Bill he can stop 
ping about his sweat shirt because 
am sending it back home. The co-€ 
are going feminine in a big way th 
fall. Of course skirts and sweate 
are all right, and mercy what woll 
we do without them, but the dress 
clothes are very dressy, with prince 
lines and full skirts, millions of bi 
tons and clips. My broad shouldé 
have finally come unto their own, 2 
all because Anthony Adverse 
made into a movie. Lots of velveteé 
and broadcloth, and you should s 
the hats! They would make even Al 
Mathilda look roguish. 

Up in Household Arts we will hal 
a chance to learn how to weave. 
looms which Miss Ingeborg Longbe 
brought with her last winter to # 
college, are still there. Swedish wei 
ing has become fashionable ame 
many groups of people in the cow 
try, since Miss Longbers came 
America a year ago with her loom 
and fabrics. 

Yours in much haste 
Sally Senior 
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Senior. 


